SUNDAY MORNINGS

seventeenth century; and he who looks here (as
I did) for the travels of Carl Moritz and " The
Tunnynge of Eleanor Rummynge " will find them.
The presence of this last, we may note, a squalid
masterpiece which does for the bad kind of Tudor
ale-house what Hogarth did for " Gin Lane/'
illustrates Mr. Burke's catholicity. He does not
look only for paeans. Rude as well as polite
landlords are here, dirty tablecloths as well as
clean ; and if the " tributes " are in the majority,
it is notorious that we have always had the finest
inns, as we have had the finest roads and parish
churches, in the world. I repeat that all the best
things are here, from Christian seeking lodging and
Izaak Walton playing shovel-board to Tom
Brown having his first glass of stout on the way to
school. But a few pages might well have been
spared for those writers, since Trollope, whom Mr.
Burke deliberately omits : several living writers,
and, above all, Edward Thomas.

It is a gallery of homely and pleasant interiors.
The inn, across the ages, has changed less than
most things : which gives a peculiar poignancy to
these pictures of enjoyment long past, and men,
generations dead, delighting in the familiar lighted
windows, broad courtyards, gleaming tankards,
" buxom" landladies, gables, leaded windows,
sanded floors, social talk, and snug beds. Very
narrowly, however, was the last transition made.
Macaulay in the mid-century, declared that the
day for good inns was past. In one of those
sweeping antithetical generalisations of which he
was so fond, he remarked that " the inns will be
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